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Fellow  Citizens  of  the  City  of  Rochester: 

Having  beard  the  address  made  by  Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama, 
at  Corinthian  Hall,  a  few  days  since,  and  carefully  noted  its  con- 
tents, it  is  my  intention  to  attempt  an  answer.  It  may  seem  pre- 
sumptuous for  me  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,  were  it  not  for 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  cause  which  I  am  called  upon  to  defend. 
That  strength  will  go  far  to  supply  any  weakness  of  its  advocate. 
Mr.  Yancey  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  South,  and  it  is  matter 
of  regret  that  some  person  having  the  ability  had  not  been  selected 
to  answer  the  first  address  made  in  our  State  by  this  able,  ingenious 
and  insinuating  advocate  of  pretended  rights  of  the  South. 

This  step  has  been  taken  upon  my  sole  responsibility,  and  if 
I  should  fail  in  accomplishing  what  is  attempted,  I  hope  the  Repub- 
lican Party  will  suffer  no  detriment.  If  there  is  any  danger  ahead, 
involving  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  American  Union,  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  declare  the  causes  which  impels  it  to  take  the  course 
which  it  is  pursuing.  If  in  their  insane  madness,  the  South,  or 
any  portion  of  it  should,,  because  we  elect  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illi- 
nois, President,  undertake  to  carry  out  their  threats  of  secession,  and 
involve  this  country  in  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  it  is  important  that 
the  blame  should  be  all  their  own.  Having  answered  Mr.  Yancey, 
it  is  my  intention  to  attempt  a  defence  of  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  the  party  to  which  I  belong.  These  principles  Mr.  Yancey  con- 
demned, and  in  his  address  made  many  charges  against  the  North, 
which  I  consider  entirely  unfounded.     These  I  shall  attempt  to  repel. 

Mr.  Yancey  claims  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  treat 
him  as  such,  presuming  that  in  all  his  statements  and  charges,  he  has 
spoken  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  information. 

Mr.  Yancey,  in  his  address,  stated  that  the  provision  in  the  Con- 


stitution  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  limiting  it  to  1808,  was 
advocated  by  the  Northern  delegates,  opposed  by  the  South,  and 
finally  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  North,  because  they  wished 
to  engage  in  that  trade.  That  during  the  term  thus  limited  North- 
ern men  did  bring  one  hundred  thousand  Africans  from  their  native 
land,  and  sell  them  to  the  South.  Mr.  Madison  was  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  its  proceedings, 
and  kept  accurate  minutes  of  its  transactions.  Congress,  after  his 
death,  purchased  those  minutes,  and  deposited  them  in  the  State 
Department,  at  Washington,  where  I  presume  they  now  are.  They 
were  published  by  order  of  Congress  in  three  volumes,  called  "The 
Madison  Papers."  I  presume  that  Mr.  Yancey  has  never  read  them, 
for  no  gentleman  who  ever  had,  would  have  made  the  charge  which 
he  did  in  Corinthian  Hall.  The  proceedings  of  that  Convention  show, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that  all  the  delegates  north  of  North  Caro- 
lina were  opposed  to  the  slave  trade,  and  in  favor  of  its  immediate 
prohibition.  That  the  Southern  delegates  desired  no  prohibition 
whatever,  and  stated  that  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  would  be 
opposed  by  their  constituents,  if  the  slave  trade  was  interfered  with. 
The  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  particularly 
hostile  to  any  prohibition  whatever. 

In  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  North 
very  reluctantly  assented  to  the  provision  as  it  now  stands.  Let  Mr. 
Yancey  or  any  other  person  consult  the  record  kept  by  Mr.  Madison, 
and  they  will  be  satisfied  that  what  I  have  stated  is  true.  Before  he 
again  attempts  to  instruct  the  North,  .he  had  better  (in  mercan- 
tile phrase)  be  better  posted.  The  statement  that  Northern  men 
brought  one  hundred  thousand  negroes  from  Africa,  and  sold  them 
to  the  South,  during  the  allowed  period  of  twenty  years,  rests  upon 
Mr.  Yancey's  simple  statement.  He  will  excuse  us  at  the  North, 
when  we  say  that  his  statements  must  be  taken  with  many  grains  of 
allowance.  That  Northern  men  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  engaging  in  that  trade,  in  common  with  others,  we  know,  but  to 
what  extent,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Yan- 
cey, in  regard  to  the  number  of  blacks  imported  into  the  South, 
during  the  twenty  years,  is  much  exaggerated. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  what  bearing  the  practice  oi  merchants, 
under  this  provision  in  the  Constitution,  has  upon  the  issues  of  the 
Presidential  canvass. 


Another  serious  charge,  made  by  Mr.  Yancey,  I  propose  to 
answer.  He  said  that  the  North  had  always  been  aggressive,  and 
unwilling  to  give  the  South  their  rights  under  the  Constitution.  He 
instanced  the  "  Underground  Railroad"  system,  and  the  formation 
of  societies  at  the  North,  having  for  their  object  the  furnishing  of  aid 
for  the  escape  of  their  slaves.  This,  as  a  charge  against  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  needs  no  answer,  as  they  condemn  all  such  associations. 

He  also  instanced  our  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Many  of  our  party  believe  that  some  of  the  provisions 
of  that  law  are  unconstitutional,  and  while  they  are  willing  to  see 
the  South  carry  it  out,  without  any  hindrance  on  our  part,  we  have 
a  very  natural  and  strong  repugnance  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
catching  negroes.  We  really  believe  that  the  South  cannot  depend 
upon  our  active  exertions  in  this  business.  We  do  not  intend  to 
interfere  with  their  slaves  in  the  States,  and  if  any  zealous  member 
of  any  society  is  caught  South,  violating  their  laws  for  the  protection 
of  what  they  call  their  property,  we  say  that  they  deserve  punish- 
ment. We  believe  that  John  Brown  was  rightfully  punished.  In 
the  manner  in  which  that  formidable  invasion  was  met  and  put 
down,  we  think  the  Old  Dominion  made  a  very  poor  exhibition  of 
her  chivalry.  There  was  a  little  too  much  of  the  FalstafF  development 
of  courage  until  the  United  States  marines  arrived  on  the  ground. 
We  hope  that  this  opinion,  which  we  really  entertain,  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  any  invasion  of  Southern  rights. 

Mr.  Yancey  complained  that  the  North  had  never  treated  the 
South  with  fairness  and  liberality. 

This,  I  believe,  we  have  done  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  itself. 

In  order  to  understand  this  matter,  we  must  consider  the  situation 
of  our  country  when  the  Constitution  was  passed.  We  must  begin 
our  view  from  that  stand-point. 

We  then  had  no  Louisiana,  no  Florida,  no  Texas,  and  no  part  of 
Mexico,  and  none  of  the  delegates  ever  thought -we  should  have  any 
of  them.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was  not  made  with 
a  view  to  any  future  acquisitions  of  territory.  We  were  then  boun- 
ded by  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  and  did  not  own  the  Floridas. 
It  was  known  that  all  our  unoccupied  territory  had  been  solemnly 
devoted  to  fteedom,by  the  action  of  the  Old  Confederation,  and  as 
no  one  was  opposed  then  to  freedom,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Government  about  to  succeed  would  confirm  or  adopt  their  action. 
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It  was  then  well  known  that  at  least  four  States  would  be  formed  at 
the  South  out  of  the  three  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  and  that  they  would  be  slave  States.  Thus  the  political 
power  of  the  Government  was  then  adjusted.  The  Southern  States 
were  then  the  most  populous,  and  many,  if  not  most  of  the  states- 
men of  those  days,  believed  that  it  would  always  continue  so.  In 
order  to  secure  this  equilibrium,  if  not  actual  preponderance,  the 
South  insisted  that  their  black  population  ought  to  be  taken  in  as 
the  basis  of  representation  in  the  National  Congress.  This  was 
granted  to  a  certain  extent.  After  this  was  gained,  a  part  of  the 
South,  having  undoubtedly  an  eye  to  their  political  powers,  insisted 
that  the  slave  trade  should  be  kept  open;  thus  affording  them  an 
opportunity  to  increase  the  basis  of  representation  at  pleasure.  This 
was  compromised,  and  the  Government  went  into  operation.  The 
new  States  were  then  admitted  in  the  following  order :  Vermont, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
Alabama,  Maine  and  Missouri, — (when  Missouri  applied  for  admis- 
sion, the  contest  which  ensued  is  well  known,  and  a  compromise  was 
made,  securing  the  admission  of  that  State  as  a  slave  State,  agree- 
ing that  all  north  of  36  °  30'  of  the  territory  acquired  from  France 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase  should  be  devoted  to  Freedom.  In  this 
way  they  secured  enough  Northern  help  to  admit  Missouri.  How 
they  have  kept  their  agreement — or  rather  broke  it — is  well  known- 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  without  this  agreement  Missouri  would  never 
have  been  admitted  as  it  was,) — Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida  and 
Iowa.  The  last  two  States  were  admitted  at  the  same  time — March 
3,  1845.  How  did  the  matter  stand  in  1845?  The  South  secured 
by  the  admission  of  Florida  five  slave  States  out  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired territory,  and  the  North  one.  They  obtained  ten  Senators  from 
slave  States,  and  the  North  two.  Have  we  not  thus  far  treated  the 
South  with  liberality  and  fairness  ? 

Now,  the  South  obtained  Texas  by  a  palpable  violation,  when  they 
failed  to  do  it  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  They 
admitted  Texas  by  resolution,  having  failed  to  obtain  its  admission 
by  treaty — the  only  way  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  The  State 
of  Texas  was  thus  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  under  the  expectation, 
if  not  assurance,  that  four  or  five  more  slave  States  should  be  made 
out  of  it.  Does  not  all  this  look  like  encroachment,  on  the  part  of 
the  South  on  the  equilibrium  of  political  power,  which  was  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ?     The  subsequent  efforts  of  the 


South  to  further  destroy  this  equilibrium,  by  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory,  to  be  devoted  to  Slavery,  and  their  attempts  to  make  it  so, 
and  by  the  opening  of  the  slave  trade,  are  too  well  known  to  be 
noticed  here. 

But  Mr.  Yancey  noticed  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Weed,  and  clearly 
showed  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  time  when  two  States  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Union.  The  time  of  their  admission  was  of  no  im- 
portance, and  Mr.  Yancey  failed  to  attempt  any  further  notice  of  Mr. 
Weed's  criticisms.  He  was  wise  in  so  doing,  for  they  were  well 
founded.  By  the  dextrous  manner  in  which  he  managed  the  mat- 
ter he  succeeded  in  making  his  very  astute  hearers  on  the  rostrum — 
the  real  simon-pures- — believe,  judging  from  their  demonstrations  of 
applause,  that  he  had  not  only  demolished  Mr.  Weed,  but  the  whole 
Republican  Party.  We  should,  at  the  North,  expect  such  an  effort, 
in  such  a  way,  from  a  very  small  lawyer,  and  then  only  when  he 
knew  that  there  could  be  no  chance  for  reply. 

But  Mr.  Yancey  himself  made  a  quotation  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  as  follows :  "  That  all  men  were  born  free  and 
equal"  and  by  playing  upon  the  word  "free"  he  made,  as  he  seemed 
to  think,  quite  a  strong  point.  The  clause  in  the  Declaration  is  as 
follows:  "  That  all  men  are  created  equal"  Will  Mr.  Yancey  deny 
this,  and  that  the  clause  was  intended  to  embrace  black  men  ? 

These  two  small  matters  would  not  have  been  noticed,  but  for  the 
tx- cathedra  manner  in  which  Mr.  Yancey  paraded  his  accuracy  and 
knowledge,  in  contrast  with  what  we  at  the  North  possess.  Such 
pompous  boasts  are  expected  from  Southern  gentlemen  of  the  Yan- 
cey stamp.  They  excite  our  ridicule,  and  are  excused  when  we  re- 
flect upon  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  raised  and 
educated. 

Mr.  Yancey  said  that  the  South  had  always  themselves  lived  up 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  giving  the  North  all  their  rights 
under  that  instrument. 

The  Constitution,  Article  4th,  Sec.  2,  is  in  these  words:  The  citi- 
zens of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  several  States.  Article  1st  of  the  Amendments, 
among  other  things,  provides  for  Freedom  of  Speech,  the  Press,  and 
the  Right  of  Petition. 

Does  not  Mr.  Yancey  know  that  Judge  Hoar  was  forcibly  expelled 
from  Charleston?     That  the  right  of  petition  has  been  denied  by 
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Congress,  and  an  attempt  made  to  expel  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  presenting  a  petition? 

Does  he  not  know  that  the  right  of  speech  and  the  press  is  now 
denied  us? 

Does  he  not  know  that  individuals  have  suffered  in  their  persons 
and  property,  and  some  lost  their  lives,  for  exercising  the  right  of 
speech  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  ? 

Does  not  Mr.  Yancey  know  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  has 
been  repealed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  slavery  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  is  usually  guilty  of  the  trifling  fault  of  assuming  false 
premises,  and  Mr.  Yancey  showed  quite  a  disposition  that  way,  in  his 
late  effort  at  Corinthian  Hall. 

The  answers  which  I  intend  to  give  to  anything  further  which  fell 
from  Mr.  Yancey,  will  be  found  in  the  defence  that  will  be  attempted 
of  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  Republican  Party.  The  princi- 
ples and  claims  of  the  South  will  be  stated,  as  understood  and  avowed 
by  Mr.  Yancey  and  his  friends. 

1.  It  is  claimed  by  the  South  that  slavery  is  not  a  wrong,  but  a 
blessing,  and  the  best  basis  for  Republican  Institutions.  Some,  in 
their  zeal,  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  an  admirable  way  of  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  Christianity,  being  a  good  form  of  Christian 
effort. 

2.  That  slaves  are  property  and  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
from  the  General  Government  as  other  property.  That  the  Consti- 
tution, of  its  own  force  and  vigor,  carries  slavery  into  the  Territories, 
and  that  all  owners  of  slaves  have  a  right  to  take  them  there  and 
have  them  protected. 

These  two  propositions,  involving  an  indefinite  extension  of 
slavery,  and  looking  to  the  introduction  of  the  slave  trade,  the  Re- 
publican Party  deny.  That  Party  was  formed  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease and  spread  of  slavery.  Under  its  banner  we  intend  to  fight 
and  conquer.  We  will  examine  these  claims  and  pretensions  of  our 
Southern  friends  somewhat  at  length. 

Is  the  practice  of  slavery  in  the.  Southern  States,  or  any  where 
else  a  wrong  ?  I  feel  as  though  it  was  almost  an  insult  to  attempt 
to  prove,  in  a  Christian  community,  at'  this  late  day,  that  slavery  is 
a  wrong.  I  believe  that  the  great  and  good  John  Wesley  uttered 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  when  he  pronounced  it  to  be 
M  the  sum  of  all  villanies?     We  say  that  until  a  very  recent  period, 
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the  uniform  sentiment  of  the  whole  American  people  was,  that  the 
practice  of  slavery  was  wrong;  that  it  was  sinful.  That  this  was 
the  opinion  our  people,  from  its  first  introduction,  during  their  whole 
Colonial  existence,  and  that  this  fixed  and  all-pervading  sentiment 
continued  unchanged  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  That  such  is 
now  the  opinion  of  all  our  people,  except  a  portion  of  slave-holders. 

When  our  forefathers  determined  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
British  power,  and  assert  their  independence,  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  induced  them  to  declare  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  selected  to  draft  the  Declaration,  and  enumerate  the 
wrongs  received  at  the  hands  of  the  British  monarch,  which  justified 
it.  Prominent  among  those  wrongs  was  this:  that  he  had  imposed 
slavery  upon  us,'  and  prevented,  by  his  veto,  all  legislative  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  Colonies,  to  destroy,  or  even  to  mitigate  it.  This 
was  in  the  original  draft,  and  contained  Mr.  Jefferson's  real  senti- 
ments. It  was  stricken  out  at  the  request  of  slave-holders,  they  not 
wishing  to  give  such  prominence  and  perpetuity  to  a  crime  in  which 
they  were  so  deeply  implicated. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  shortly  before  his  death,  in  a 
letter,  used  substantially  this  expression :  That  reflecting  upon  the 
guilt  of  slavery,  he  trembled  for  his  country,  when  he  considered  that 
God  was  just. 

The  pure-minded  Madison  would  have  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  should  imply  that  one  man  could  have  property  in  his  fellow 
man,  and  he  therefore  moved  to  strike  out  servitude  and  insert 
service. 

It  is  wrell  known  that  Washington  always  entertained  and  freely 
expressed  his  conviction  that  slavery  was  wrong;  and  in  the  last 
solemn  act  of  his  life,  by  his  will,  freed  all  his  slaves. 

Patrick  Henry,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  South,  enter- 
tained the  same  sentiments,  and  nobody  then  thought  otherwise. 

John  Jay,  of  our  own  State,  the  best  model  of  a  Christian  gentle- 
man and  Republican  that  ever  lived  on  our  soil,  and  as  much  the 
revolutionary  statesman  as  Washington  was  its  warrior,  always  held 
to  the  same  sentiment.  To  his  persevering  effort  we  owe  our  own 
exemption  in  the  State  of  New- York,  from  the  curse  and  crime  of 
slavery. 

Mr.  Clay,  a  man  that  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  and 
respect  as  long  as  freedom  lasts,  shortly  before  his  death,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  in  his  emphatic  manner,  said  that  as  long  as  God  spared 
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his  life,  lie  would  never,  no  never,  by  Lis  vote  aid  in  extending  slavery 
to  territory  now  free. 

I  have  said  that  the  same  sentiments  were  always  entertained  by 
our  forefathers,  during  their  Colonial  state,  and  that  all  efforts  to 
throw  off  or  stop  the  increase  of  slavery,  were  met  and  defeated  by 
the  British  Crown.  For  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  States,  vol.  3,  chap.  24.  He  there  gives  a  history  of 
slavery  on  this  continent.  It  will  repay  an  attentive  perusal,  and  es- 
pecially would  I  commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our  friends  and 
relations  in  Great  Britain.  It  will  moderate  their  invectives  against 
us  for  being  slaveholders. 

In  ail  sincerity,  I  would  ask  our  Southern  brethren  if  we  are  to 
blame  for  believing  that  slavery  is  wrong — that  it  is  sinful  ?  Are  we 
to  blame  for  believing  as  our  forefathers  did,  and  as  the  Christian 
world  now  believes  ?  If  so,  then  Washington  was  to  blame  for  utter- 
ing such  sentiments,  and  the  hand  of  Jefferson  should  have  been 
palsied  before  he  recorded  the  God-like  truth,  that  all  men  were 
created  equal. 

We  mean  further,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  what  we  firmly  be- 
lieve to  be  a  blight  and  a  curse  to  all  Territories  now  free.  We  will, 
so  far  as  in  us  lies,  see  to  it,  that  our  fair  American  domain  is  kept 
as  a  home  for  free  labor  and  free  men.  That  the  poor  of  our  own, 
and  the  down-trodden  and  enslaved  of  other  lands,  may  there  find  a 
home,  and  there  enjoy,  in  the  language  of  our  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  invaluable  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  These,  fellow  citizens,  are  the  sentiments  of  our 
Republican  Party,  and  we  mean  to  maintain  them. 

We  don't  believe  in  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  rush-lights 
of  modern  days,  but  prefer  to  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  that 
brilliant  constellation  of  revolutionary  heroes  and  patriots,  of  which 
Washington  is  the  leading  star. 

Mr.  Yancey  insists  that  the  North  is  wrong  in  saying  that  slaveiy 
is  the  creature  of  local  law,  and  that  the  people  of  Alabama  do  not 
hold  their  slaves  by  virtue  of  any  statute,  or  under  the  Constitution; 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  recognizes  slavery,  and 
that  they  have  passed  statutes  regulating  it,  but  that  their  title  rested 
solely  upon  purchase  and  inheritance.  It  might  be  here  pertinently 
asked,  how  they  can  acquire  a  title  to  a  stolen  man,  when,  I  suppose, 
that  even  in  Alabama,  no  person  can  acquire  a  title  to  a  stolen 
horse. 
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He  says  that  a  slave  is  property,  but  how  is  it  made  so  ?  I  have 
already  shown  that  Madison  would  have  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
which  would  countenance  the  idea.  The  word  person  is  used  in  the 
Constitution  when  any  reference  is  had  to  the  black  race,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  declared  them  to  be  men.  Can  we,  with  any  propriety, 
say  that  wTe  own  a  man  because  we  are  entitled  to  his  services,  either 
.for  years  or  for  life  ?  Has  he  not  the  inalienable  rights  of  humanity, 
subject  to  this  claim  for  his  services  ?  Does  this  claim  upon  his  servi- 
ces make  him  a  beast  ? 

The  provision  in  the  Constitution  is,  that  if  any  person,  owing  service 
under  the  laws  of  a  State,  escapes  to  another  State,  he  shall  be  given 
up.  If  there  is  no  law  in  Alabama  for  holding  slaves,  how  can  they 
be  reclaimed  ?  If  a  slave  escapes  into  a  Territory,  can  he  be  re- 
claimed ?  The  Constitution  says  he  must  escape  into  a  State.  Mr. 
Yancey  might  have  properly  said  that  they  held  their  slaves  because 
they  could  hold  them;  he  shows  no  other  title  except  force.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  put  what  is  called 
the  fugitive  clause  into  that  instrument,  because  they  did  not  con- 
sider a  black  man  property,  and  that  he  was  free  the  moment  he 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  he  lived.  If  they  had 
considered  him  property  to  be  protected  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  as  other  property,  why  have  a  provision  to  reclaim  him  at  all  ? 
Why  did  they  no't  have  a  fugitive  clause  to  protect  their  horses  ? 
The  Southern  gentlemen,  themselves,  do,  when  they  wish  to  escape 
taxation,  sometimes  insist  that  blacks  are  persons,  not  property. 

But  the  cry  is  kept  up  that  the  Republican  Party  intends  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  States,  contrary  to  repeated  pledges  given 
in  all  their  platforms  and  solemn  declarations  of  their  principles, 
without  pretending  that  they  have  done  a  single  act  contrary  to 
these  declarations.  Such  a  baseless  calumny  scarcely  deserves  no- 
tice. But  how  does  that  matter  stand  ?  In  1790,  some  well  mean- 
ing persons  in  Philadelphia,  desirous  of  having  slavery  abolished  in 
the  States,  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  for  that  purpose,  signed 
by  Benjamin  Franklin.  That  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
composed  all  of  Northern  men,  except  one.  They  reported  against 
the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  or  to  interfere 
with  it  in  any  manner  whatever.  Resolutions  of  a  similar  import 
were  unanimously  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  en- 
terd  on  their  Journal.  They  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  House,  under  date  of  March  14th,  1790.     Here  that 
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matter  rested,  except  when  some  demagogue  has  thought  proper  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  people.  Mr.  Lincoln 
has  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  such  power  exists. 

Mr,  Douglas,  in  his  late  speech,  delivered  in  this  city,  reiterated 
this  worn-out  calumny.  \ 

But  it  is  said  that  we  have  no  right  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. It  has  been  decided  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  Territories:  6  Cranch,  p.  336 ;  1  Peters,  p.  511 ;  and  opin- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court,  given  by  Judge  Wayne,  in  1853. 

If  they  have  the  power  to  legislate,  they  may,  if  in  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion  they  think  proper,  exclude  slavery  from  the  Terri- 
tories. They  did  wholly  prohibit  slavery  in  the  North-west  Territory, 
and  restricted  and  limited  it  in  Orleans  and  Mississippi.  They  did 
prohibit  it  in  all  Louisiana  Territory  north  of  36  °  30'. 

But  it  is  further  said  that  the  rights  of  slaveholders  are  interfered 
with,  when  you  are  prevented  from  going  into  and  settling  them 
with  your  slaves.  We  say  that  your  slaves,  which  you  call  property, 
are  made  so  by  your  local  law,  or  by  no  law  at  all — according  to 
Mr.  Yancey.  This  law  of  yours,  or  the  "  no  law"  of  Mr.  Yancey, 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  your  several  States.  That  you 
have  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  Territories — that  right  belongs  to 
Congress. 

Congress,  knowing  that  slave  and  free  labor  cannot  well  exist  and 
prosper  together,  has  thought  proper,  in  the  settlement  of  their  Ter- 
ritories, to  give  the  latter  a  preference,  and  believing,  probably,  that 
free  men  formed  a  better  basis  for  Republican  institutions  than  slaves. 
You  profess  to  think  otherwise ;  but  what  of  that  ?  You  had  better 
alter  the  views  of  Congress;  but  until  you  do,  you  must  submit. 
Although  our  white  men  cannot  go  into  slave  countries  and  prosper, 
your  white  men  can  go  into  free  States  and  prosper.  They  have  done 
so  in  Southern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  You  think  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  made  to  promote  the  interests  of  white  men,  and  we 
adopt  your  doctrine,  so  far  as  to  prefer  white  men  in  the  settling  of 
our  Territories.  Your  complaint  is,  that  we  don't  prefer  slaves.  Let 
those  Southern  gentlemen  who  profess  to  believe  that  slavery  is  the 
best  basis  for  Republican  institutions,  read  Mr.  Bancroft's  able  sum- 
mary of  Roman  history,  and  see  what  such  a  basis  is  worth  for  such 
institutions,  or  any  other.  The  lesson  taught  in  Roman  history  may 
be  useful  to  our  Southern  slaveholders.     Their  fate,  and  the  fate  of 
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all  other  governments  not  founded  upon  free  principles,  is  clearly 
shadowed  forth. 

But  it  is  said  that  our  Territories  were  acquired  by  an  expenditure 
of  common  blood  and  treasure ;  and  is  that  a  reason  why  they  should 
be  destroyed  or  injured  by  planting  slavery  in  them?  Is  that  a  rea- 
son why  white  men  should  be  virtually  excluded  from  them  ?  Was 
not  the  North -western  Territory  acquired  by  a  common  expenditure 
of  treasure  and  blood  ?  You  may  say  that  Virginia  gave  the  Terri- 
tory, but  that  does  not  alter  the  case.  How  did  Virginia  acquire  it  ? 
New- York  also  claimed  the  same  Territory,  and,  as  we  then  thought, 
by  a  better  right. 

Was  not  Louisiana  acquired  from  France  by  our  common  treasury, 
and  a  part  deliberately  and  solemnly  devoted  to  freedom,  for  a  con- 
sideration, and  have  not  the  South,  with  ruthless  hands,  taken  it  from 
freedom  ? 

But  are  white  men  benefitted  by  having  slaves?  Compare  the 
slave  States  with  the  free.  See  whether  in  every  element  which  con- 
stitutes the  greatness  of  States,  the  free  are  not  decidedly  superior. 

Is  the  ability  to  defend  themselves  from  foreign  force  increased  by 
owning  slaves?  Did  not  South  Carolina,  in  the  Revolution,  excuse 
itself  from  sending  troops  abroad,  because  they  wanted  to  keep  them 
at  home  ?  If  invaded,  would  the  South  dare  put  arms  into  the  hands 
of  their  slaves  ?  If  not,  how  are  they  to  form  a  basis  for  free  insti- 
tutions ?  At  the  North  labor  is  respected,  while  at  the  South  those, 
and  those  only,  who  are  able  to  live  in  idleness,  supported  upon  the 
unrequited  labor  of  others.  The  South  consider  the  Northern  free- 
men, who  get  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  in  the  way  the 
Almighty  intends  that  man  should,  as  "  the  mudsills  of  society."  The 
North  consider  such  men  as  the  firm  and  only  basis  of  our  Republi- 
can  institutions,  and  such  men  are  here  honored  and  respected.  In 
the  day  of  trial  they  will  not  fail  us. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  answer  some  of  the  objections  made  by  our 
opponents  to  the  Republican  Party. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  4'  one  idea"  party.  Now,  I  am  a  mere  private 
in  that  party,  under  no  political  trammels,  and  am  quite  free  to 
admit  that  I  am  a  "  one  idea"  man,  and  that  "one  idea"  is  freedom. 

I  intend  to  be  free  myself,  and  mean  to  do  all  I  can  in  aiding 
others  to  obtain  the  same  God-given  blessing,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
legally  done.     In  this  sense  I  am  a  "  one  idea"  man. 
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What  nerved  the  arm  of  Washington  in  his  long  struggle  to  throw 
off  the  British  power  ?     The  u  one  idea"  of  freedom. 

What  nerved  the  arms  of  those  sturdy  English  Barons,  when  they 
extorted  Magna  Charta  (the  ground-work  of  our  American  liberties) 
from  King  John  ?     The  u  one  idea"  of  freedom. 

What  nerved  the  arms  of  Tell,  of  Wallace,  of  Kosciusko  ?  The 
"  one  idea"  of  freedom. 

What  nerved  the  arm  of  Prescott  at  Bunker  Hill?  The  "one 
idea"  of  freedom. 

What  now  nerves  the  arm  of  the  heroic  Garibaldi,  in  his  efforts  to 
give  liberty  to  his  enslaved  countrymen  ?  The  u  one  idea"  of  free- 
dom. 

Oh,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  advise  you  all — and  particularly  my  en- 
slaved Democratic  friends — to  get  freedom,  and  all  other  things  will 
be  added  thereto. 

Get  freedom  bv  electing1  honest  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and 
you  will  get  added  thereto  the  blessings  of  an  honest,  economical 
Administration,  a  good  Tariff  for  the  protection  of  your  labor,  a  good 
Homestead  Bill,  and  good  homes. 

In  this  sense  I  consider  the  Republican  Party  a  "  one  idea"  parly, 
and  I  glory  in  being  a  member  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  a  sectional  party. 

When  Southern  Whigs  required  the  Whigs  of  the  North  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine  that  a  being;  made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  a 
being  having  an  immortal  soul,  was  a  mere  chattel — when  they 
united  with  Democrats  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  ex- 
tend slavery,  the  Whig  Party  came  to  an  end.  It  was  high  time 
that  it  should  cease  to  exist.  The  Republican  Party  was  formed  to 
resist  the  spread  of  slavery.  The  South  thus  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  North;  and  are  we  in  fault  for  combining  in  self- 
defense  ? 

It  is  said  that  we  avow  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  which 
we  dare  not  advocate  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  Whose  fault 
is  it  that  we  do  not  enjoy,  and  cannot  exercise  except  at  the  peril  of 
our  lives,  the  constitutional  right  of  free  speech  south  of  that  Line? 
Are  we  to  be  thus  deprived  of  our  rights,  and  then  taunted  because 
we  don't  exercise  them  ?  Independent  men  among  you  do  exercise 
it,  and  the  names  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Emerson  Etheridge,  John 
Minor  Botts,  James  B.  Gardenhire,  Franklin  Blair,  J.  M.  Gilmer,  and 
that  glorious  young  hero,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  are  known  and  hon- 
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ored  among  us.  This  is  a  glorious  beginning,  but  it  is  merely  a  be- 
ginning. You  will  be  favored  with  Northern  men  even  in  Charleston 
who  will  dare  advocate  our  principles.  Our  rights  will  not  always 
be  cloven  down. 

No,  my  friends,  freedom  is  national,  and  slavery  the  disgraceful 
exception.  Slavery  is  sectional,  and  we  intend  to  keep  it  so.  Our 
Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  It  must  be  administered  for  that  object,  and 
wre  intend  that  it  shall  be.  We  mean  to  stop  the  spread  of  slavery. 
We  are  engaged  in  a  great  moral  battle  for  this  object.  The  des- 
tinies of  the  world  have  been  shaped  by  the  result  of  great  physical 
battles,  and  the  display  of  great  military  skill.  Such  were  the  bat- 
tles, fought  by  Charles  Martel  and  John  Sobieski  against  the  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet.  Their  success  stopped  the  spread  of  the  principles 
of  their  founder  over  Europe,  and  probably  saved  our  forefathers 
from  becoming  Mahometans.  The  battles  of  Washington  made  us 
a  nation.  Peace  has  it  victories  as  w7ell  as  war,  and  the  halo  of  glory 
that  encircles  the  brows  of  those  great  commanders,  will  rest  upon 
the  brows  of  those  peaceful  heroes — John  Quincey  Adams,  William 
H.  Seward,  Joshua  It.  Giddings  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Wade — in 
all  coming  time. 

But  in  the  coming  contest  who  are  our  opposing  candidates? 

Mr.  Breckinridge,  a  gentleman  who  seeks  no  disguise,  and  is  the 
Southern  candidate,  holding  Southern  doctrines  in  regard  to  slavery. 

Mr.  Bell  is  ano^Jier.  He  is  for  the  Constitution  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws ;  and  further  he  saith  not. 

Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  is  to  receive. the  main  support  of  the 
Northern  Democracy,  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  carrying 
a  single  State. 

He  is  the  man  who  charged  Henry  Clay  with  being  an  old  traitor, 
corrupted  by  Britieh  gold.  He  expects  to  get  the  support  of  some 
of  Mr.  Clay's  old  friends  in  this  State,  and  will  probably  find  some 
degraded  enough  to  give  him  their  votes. 

He  is  the  man  who  took  the  lead  in  that  infamous  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise. 

He  is  the  man  who  sustained,  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  all  the  iniquitous  acts  of  the  General  Government  to  force 
slavery  upon  Kansas — acts  that  will  stain  the  page  of  our  history  in 
all  coming  time. 
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He  is  the  man  that  could  sneer  at  bleeding  Kansas.  He  is  the 
man  that  contrived  the  infamous  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  prom- 
ised to  carry  it  through  Congress,  but  subsequently  opposed  it  in 
order  to  secure  his  re-election.  He  is  the  man  who  opened  the 
flood-gates  of  agitation  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  slavery,  and  now  complains  that  the 
question  of  slavery  is  agitated. 

He  has  disgraced  the  high  office  which  he  seeks,  by  personally 
advocating  his  own  claims  throughout  the  countrv. 

How  does  he  propose  to  restore  the  harmony  which  he  has  him- 
self destroyed  ?  His  great  panacea  is  Popular  Sovereignty — by  let- 
ting the  people  of  the  Territories  settle  the  question  of  slavery  for 
themselves,  in  their  own  Legislatures.  Does  he  believe  that  this  can 
be  done? 

In  a  speech  which  he  made  at  New-Orleans,  in  1858,  he  defined 
his  position  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  rights  of  slaveholders,  say- 
ing that  slaves  were  property,  and  that  their  owners  had  the  same 
right  to  carry  them  into  the  Territories  that  they  had  to  carry  any 
other  property  there,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same  pro- 
tection. That  he  acquiesced  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  he 
thought  established  this  doctrine,  and  pledged  himself  to  abide  by  it. 

At  the  Baltimore  Convention,  Mr.  Wickliffe  offered  a  resolution 
pledging  the  nominee  to  abide  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  all 
other  decisions  which  the  Supreme  Court  should  hereafter  make  in 
regard  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Douglas  deliberately  accepted  the  nomination,  and  agreed  to 
abide  by  this  resolution. 

He  well  knew  that  Nebraska  had  passed  an  act  prohibiting  slavery, 
and  that  its  Governor  (appointed  by  the  President  and  acting  under 
his  dictation)  vetoed  it. 

It  is  a  well  settled  doctrine  that  all  authorized  legislation  of  Con- 
gress is  supreme. 

Now  I  would  in  all  sincerity  ask  any  supporter  of  Mr.  Douglas  to 
say  if  there  is  any  room  for  the  operation  of  popular  sovereignty  ? 
Can  a  Territorial  Legislature  decide  and  settles  this  question  of 
slavery  for  themselves?  Can  they  have  slavery  or  not,  as  they 
please  ?  If  any  person  can  be  found  who  really  believes  that  they 
can,  I  pity  his  weakness. 

But  Mr.  Douglas'  says  that  he  don't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted 
up  or  voted  down.     This  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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And  is  it  true  that  the  man  who  seeks  to  occupy  the  seat  once 
occupied  by  Washington,  don't  care  whether  our  vast  territory — 
large  enough  to  make  twelve  States  as  large  as  New-York — is  en- 
habited  by  freemen,  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the 
blessings  of  a  Christian  civilization,  or  by  slaveholders  and  their 
slaves,  goyerned  by  the  whip  and  shackles  ? 

But  to  show  you  the  real  character  of  the  man,  be  it  known  to 
you  all,  that  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Charleston  Convention,  in 
truckling  servility  to  the  slave  power,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing its  support  at  Baltimore,  he  openly  boasted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  his  famous 'doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  had  forever 
given  New-Mexico — a  territory  three  times  as  large  as  the  Empire 
State — to  the  dominion  of  slavery.  Douglas  has  traversed  our  State. 
You  have  heard  him,  and  above  all  you  have  seen  him.  He  is  politi- 
cally dead. 

But  who  have  the  Republican  Party  selected  as  their  standard 
bearer  ? 

Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 

A  man  of  the  people.  A  man  who  has  risen,  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts,  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  his  present  exalted  station.  A 
man  who  knows  how  to  feel  for  others  woes,  because  he  has  felt 
them  himself.  An  honest  man,  who  believes  as  we  believe,  and  has 
the  courage  and  ability  to  carry  out  his  principles. 

But  our  opponents,  taunting,  ask  us,  "What  do  you  expect  to  gain 
by  electing  Abraham  Lincoln  ? 

This  can  be  appropriately  answered,  by  stating  what  we  expect 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  not  do,  and  what  he  will  do : 

1.  We  don't  expect  that  when  he  reaches  the  White  House  he 
will  turn  broker,  and  agree  to  give  three  times  as  much  for  doing 
the  public  printing  as  it  is  worth,  and  stipulate  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  moneys  thus  plundered  from  the  public,  shall  be  given  to  prin- 
ters pledged  to  support  him. 

2.  If  any  person,  either  in  Kansas  or  elsewhere,  commits  murder, 
or  any  other  henious  crime,  he  won't  reward  him  for  so  doing. 

3.  He  will  not  reward  those  who  use  fraudulent  and  forged  natu- 
ralization papers,  and  procure  voters  in  that  way. 

4.  He  will  not  connive  at  the  slave  trade. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  honest  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
no£  do. 

Now  for  what  we  expect  that  he  will : 
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1.  He  wiil  see  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  will  certainly  teach  all  disunionists  that  there  is  no  land 
covered  by  the  stars  and  stripes  which  can  be  occupied  for  treason- 
able purposes  with  impunity.  That  those  guilty  of  treason  are  pun- 
ished according  to  law. 

2.  He  will  recommend,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  see  to  it  that  we 
have  an  honest,  economical  administration  of  Government,  taking 
George  Washington  for  his  pattern  and  model. 

3.  That  our  foreign  relations  are  conducted  with  fairness,  asking 
for  nothing  but  what  is  right,  and  submitting  to  nothing  that  is 
wrong. 

4.  He  will  see  that  no  more  filibustering  expeditions  are  fitted 
out  to  war  against  powers  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  punishing 
all  infractors  of  our  neutrality  laws. 

5.  He  will  recommend  a  proper  Tariff  law  for  protection  and  reve- 
nue, and  thereby  give  protection  and  activity  to  American  labor — 
so  that  he  who  toils  shall  reap  a  reasonable  reward. 

6.  He  will  recommend  a  Homestead  Bill,  similar  to  the  one  passed 
last  winter  by  the  Kepublicars. 

7.  He  will  recommend  that  our  harbors,  on  our  inland  seas,  are 
properly  protected. 

8.  He  will  also,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  in  the  appointments  to  office, 
be  governed  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  rule :  Is  the  applicant  honest,  capa- 
ble, and  friendly  to  the  Constitution  ? 

9.  He  will  respect  the  rights  of  the  South,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery  as  it  exists  in  their  States,  and  watch  with  Argus  eyes 
against  all  attempts  to  extend  it. 

Under  the  firm,  benign  reign  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  expect  to 
see  slavery  agitation  cease,  and  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
prosper;  and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  our  whole  people  wiil  partici- 
pate in  these  blessings. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  South  will  secede  if  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
elected  President. 

Has  it  come  to  this,  that  our  much  boasted  Union  can  thus  be 
lawfully  dissolved,  because  a  majority  of  the  people  elect  a  Presi- 
dent in  a  constitutional  way?  Is  the  South,  or  any  portion  of  the 
country,  to  secede,  if  they  cannot  have  their  own  way  in  governing 
it?  Is  the  South  to  remain  in  the  Union  only  as  long  as  they  can 
elect  such  a  man  as  they  like  for  President,  and  dictate  the  policy 
of  government  ?     I  am  rather  an  old  fashioned  man,  and  had  always 
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supposed  that  tbis  Government  was  a  Government  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  United  States;  that  the  will  of  a  majority  was  to 
govern,  and  that  we  were  bound  to  submit  to  that  will.  If  this  is 
not  so,  it  is  quite  time  that  the  people  knew  it. 

Our  Southern  friends  seem  to  think  that  the  dissolution  of  this 
Union  is  a  very  easy  matter;  and  judging  from  what  they  say,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  could  be  effected  by  mere  words,  or  by  a  State, 
when  its  Legislature  declared  it  dissolved.  That  after  such  a  decla- 
ration was  made,  the  people  of  such  a  State  owed  no  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  that  Government  would  then  have  no 
claims  upon  the  citizens  of  such  a  State,  and  no  right  to  enforce 
obedience  to  any  laws  passed  by  the  General  Government. 

In  other  words,  that  any  State  would  be  out  of  this  Union,  by 
merely  declaring  its  intention  to  go  out,  and  that  any  State  has  a 
right  to  do  this.  This,  according  to  my  view  of  the  nature  of  our 
Government,  is  an  entire  mistake. 

Ours  is  a  Government  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  a 
compact  between  States. 

The  Constitution  uses  these  words:  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Is  it  true  that  this  Constitution,  made  by  the  people  of  the  United 
Stc  tes,  in  which  the  States  as  States  had  no  part  in  ordaining  and 
establishing,  can  be  dissolved  by  the  mere  declaration  of  a  State  ? 
The  doctrine,  thus  avowed  by  the  South,  finds  no  basis  for  its  sup- 
port in  the  Constitution,  no  aid  from  public  sentiment,  and  no  wel- 
come from  a  patriotic  people. 

On  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question,  is  in  fact  staked  the 
liberties  of  this  country,  and  of  the  American  people. 

The  American  people  love  liberty  under  any  form,  and  under  any 
form  of  development,  but  it  is  their  own  American  liberty,  secured 
by  their  own  Constitution,  which  they  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  securing  and  maintaining.  It  is  under  the  Constitution, 
framed  by  themselves,  and  under  which  they  have  grown  from  a 
small  nation  to  a  mighty  and  prosperous  people,  that  they  intend  to 
maintain  it  against  all  opponents,  and  at  all  hazards. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  read  the  Constitution  for 
themselves,  and  construe  it  according  to  its  plain  import  and  mean- 
ing; they  will  then  be  prepared  to  maintain  it  against  all  miscon- 
structions and  plausible  glosses  put  upon  it  by  our  Southern  slave- 
holders. 

They  will  distrust  the  construction  put  forth  by  men  who,  against 
the  fixed  opinions  of  theirs,  of  their  forefathers,  and  of  the  whole 
American  people,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  this  country,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  would  have  you  believe 
that  slavery  is  a  blessing,  not  a  wrong;  that  it  is  a  good  form  of 
Christian  effort,  instead  of  being;  a  sin. 

The  Constitution  established  a  Government  over  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  United  ^States,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  compact  between 
the  several  States.  The  o!d  Confederation  was  a  compact  between 
States.  The  States  obeyed  the  requirements  of  the  Congress  only 
when  they  pleased. 

It  was  found  that  no  Government  which  did  not  operate  directly 
upon  the  people,  having  power  to  enforce  the  acts  of  legislation 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  immediately  upon  the  people,  would 
answer.  The  experiment  of  operating  upon  the  States  had  been 
made  and  failed. 

And  is  it  true  that  this  purpose  of  Government,  so  much  needed, 
has  not  been  accomplished  by  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitu- 
tion? If  not,  the  framers  of  that  instrument  have  not  done  what 
they  intended.  By  the  theory  of  our  Government,  the  people  choose 
their  representatives,  and  they  pass  laws  to  collect  a  revenue.  Can- 
not the  Executive  compel  the  people,  and  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  obey  them  ?  Are  the  people  to  be  at  liberty  to 
obey  or  not,  according  as  they,  or  State  Legislation  or  Convention 
may  deem  them  proper. 

If  so,  we  have  no  Government.  Influence  or  persuasion  is  not 
government. 

No,  my  friends  of  the  South,  you  have  no  right  to  secede.  The 
right  to  throw  off  this  Government,  when  the  objects  intended  to  be 
secured  cannot  be  attained  under  it,  when  it  becomes  tyrannical  and 
oppressive,  acting  within  the  scope  of  its  powers,  when  you  cannot 
remain  under  it  without  degradation,  belongs  to  you.  But  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right  is  revolutionary.  Whether  you  will  think  proper 
to  attempt  its  exercise,  because  we  elect  Abraham  Lincoln  President, 
is  for  you  to  decide.     If  elected,  Ire  will  be  inaugurated,  and  sworn 
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to  support  the  Constitution,  and  execute  all  laws  which  are  now  in 
force,  and  all  that  are  passed  during  his  term  of  office.  To  perform 
this  service  duly,  the  whole  power  of  the  Government,  backed  by  a 
patriotic  people,  will  be  at  his  command.  He  will  use  as  much  as 
is  necessary.  Can  you  resist  this  power?  Can  Alabama  or  South 
Carolina  refuse  to  pay  the  duties  collected  at  Mobile  or  Charleston  ? 
A  very  ready  way  will  be  found  by  the  President  to  accomplish  his 
object.  An  armed  vessel  in  either  of  those  ports  would  make  a 
good  custom  house,  which  no  merchantman  would  attempt  to  pass. 
You  will  probably  hold  Conventions  after  Mr.  Lincoln  is  elected, 
and  the  North  have  no  objection  to  your  pursuing  such  a  course. 
It  is  your  right  to  do  so.  "We  believe  those  Conventions  will  be 
composed  of  the  substantial  men  of  the  South,  and  from  their  action 
we  have  nothing  to  fear.  We  believe  that  you  have  been  deceived 
and  misled  by  demagogues — men  who  have  little  to  lose,  and  think 
they  can  gain  much  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion.  We  be- 
lieve that  not  having  the  benefit  of  a  free  press,  you  lack  information 
in  regard  to  the  true  feelings  of  the  North  towards  you.  You  have 
excluded  the  light,  and  therefore  are  in  darkness.  We  believe  that 
when  you  duly  appreciate  the  blessings  you  enjoy  under  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  what  you  will  inevitably  lose  by  going  out,  that  jou 
will  willingly  stay  in.  You  will  all  ask  yourselves,  whether  your 
property,  either  in  land  or  slaves,  will  be  increased  in  value  or  de- 
preciated by  the  separation;  whether  your  safety  as  a  people  will 
not  be  jeoparded  if  you  throw  off  the  protection  which  you  now 
have  a  right  to  claim  under  the  present  Constitution,  I  intention- 
ally omit  to  discuss  your  ability  to  do  this,  but  there  is  one  conside- 
ration which  I  would  impress  upon  you,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  ter- 
ritory now  occupied  by  the  United  States  cannot  be  separated,  and 
we  remain  at  peace.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  all  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  case  of  a  dissolution  of  our  form  of  Government,  the 
country  west  of  those  Mountains  would  form  a  separate  Republic, 
and  would  there  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  in  peace.  But 
a  different  fate  would  await  us.  This  country  is  so  formed  by 
nature  that  wTe  must  keep  together.  If  we  should  become  sepa- 
rated, a  state  of  war  would  succeed,  and  continue  until  we  were 
subject  to  one  Government.  What  that  Government  would  be  no 
human  being  can  tell.  It  would  certainly  not  be  better  than  the 
one  we  now  have.  Some  great  military  leader  would  arise  in  the 
conflicts  which  would  certainly  follow  if  we  become  separated.     Are 
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you  certain  that  he  would,  like  Washington,  refuse  a  proffered  crown, 
or  voluntarily  throw  away  one  which  could  be  so  easily  placed  on 
his  own  head  ? 

But  foreign  aid  is  thought  of  by  some  of  you.  Are  the  lessons  of 
history  lost  upon  you  ?  The  nation  which  asks  foreign  aid  is  usually, 
by  so  doing,  only  taking  the  first  step  toward  its  own  subjugation. 
Defenders  easily  transform  themselves  into  masters.  It  is  much  easier 
to  get  foreign  aid  than  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Wo  European  Power  will  aid  you.  They  have  enough  to  do  at 
home,  and  if  they  had  not,  their  interests  would  not  be  promoted  in 
attempting  to  help  you. 

They  would  know  the  reason  for  which  you  intend  to  separate, 
and  would  pronounce  it  groundless.  The  Powers  of  Europe  know, 
if  you  don't,  where  the  strength  of  this  country  lies,  and  what  your 
portion  would  have,  when  separated.  You,  yourselves,  would  soon 
learn  the  value  of  your  much  boasted  basis  for  Republican  institu- 
tions. 

Would  not  the  fact  that  we  must  be  under  one  Government  to 
secure  peace,  compel  us  to  use  force,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the 
present  Union  ?  Would  it  not  be  folly,  nay  madness,  to  separate, 
when  we  know  that  we  must  be  one  family  in  order  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  that  this  Union,  if  dissolved,  would  never  be 
united  until  after  a  struggle  which  might  end  in  changing  the  form 
of  our  Government  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  the 
necessary  force  in  maintaining  the  present  Constitution,  under  which 
we  have  lived  and  prospered  for  more  than  seventy  years,  rather 
than  compel  that  Union  by  arms,  after  the  separation?  These  con- 
siderations will  show  you  that  this  Union  cannot  be  dissolved  peaca- 
bly,  and  are  you  prepared  to  hazard  a  resort  to  arms,  because  we 
elect  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a  constitutional  way  ? 

Get  your  Conventions  together  in  the  South,  but  see  to  it  that 
they  are  composed  of  sensible  men,  men  of  substance,  who  have  some- 
thing to  hazard  in  this  matter.  Give  heed  to  arguments  addressed 
to  your  reason — not  to  any  appeals  made  to  your  passions;  and, 
above  all,  lay  aside  the  unfounded  idea  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  his  sup- 
porters, intend  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  slavery  in  the  States,  and 
we  shall  have  no  fear  of  the  result  of  your  deliberations.  They  will 
result  in  your  increased  attachment  to  the  Constitution  under  which 
we  have  so  long  lived  and  prospered,  and  a  fixed  determination  to 
continue  the  common  ties,  which  have  so  long  and  until  very  lately 
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so  happily  existed.  At  any  rate,  try  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  acts — that 
is  the  part  of  wisdom. 

If  you  should  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and  scenes  of  discord 
and  strife  ensue,  and  our  happy  form  of  Government  be  destroyed, 
the  lights  which  our  forefathers  have  set  up  to  guide  and  cheer  the 
down-trodden  and  enslaved  of  other  lands  in  the  path  to  liberty,  will 
be  extinguished,  and  the  hopes  of  freedom  destroyed. 

But  I  will  indulge  in  no  such  gloomy  forebodings.  I  well  re- 
member the  time  when  there  were  not  as  many  white  inhabitants 
between  the  Mohawk  country,  where  I  was  born,  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  are  now  living  in  the  Vallev  of  the  Genesee,  and  I 
fully  believe  if  this  Union  is  preserved  (and  preserved  it  will  be), 
before  my  children  attain  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  that 
"  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave"  will  be  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  and  the  most  populous  of  any  except 
China.- 

The  governing  power  of  the  United  States  is  fast  locating  itself  in 
the  immense  and  fertile  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  our  first  duty, 
as  good  citizens,  is  to  preserve  our  glorious  American  Union ;  our 
second,  to  see  to  it  that  the  teeming  millions  which  will  inhabit  that 
vast  Valley  are  blessed  with  a  Christian  civilization. 


